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OIREGENAR SiS overs 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXX. 


AN ERROR IN JUDGMENT. 


Sleep like a lover woo thee, 





Isabel ! 
And golden dreams come to thee : 
Like a spell. N. P. WIxuIs. 


If thou remember’st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved. Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Why should you think that I would love in scorn? 
Scorn and derision never come in tears.—Jb. 


Marion had no opportunity for private conver- 
sation with me en the evening of the hunt, but the 
excitement of his feelings was obvious enough to 
the coolest eye. Isaw his gaze following me 
as I moved; hisvery silence too was a language, 
until on departing he whispered the hope, that | 
might permit him to see me the morning follow- 
ing. Shall Idescribe my night of tumultuous 
waking thoughts, and busy dreams? What 
young heart has not thus throbbed as the life- 
decision hovered near, when it could count the 
hours before the time which must decide its 
future destiny 2? How hope colors up that desti- 
ny until not a shade is left on its kindled horizon ! 
Amid the glow of feeling on that night, Duncan 
rose tomy memory. I fancied I could see the 
sweet approving smile, which had sometimes fol. 
lowed my girlish efforts in duty ; again I lingered 
in thought on his last looks and words, calling 
up his rich monitions, his practical excellence, 
and realizing anew in my love of virtue, the 
touching truth that good seeds are not planted in 
vain in the young heart, but spring up vigorous 
and beautiful in after years. Mingled with these 
thoughts, came the sad pale form of my Anna, 
and her lost Lewis; and though my tears had 
long since ceased to flow for them, they were 
still pictured to me as dim stars struggling with 
tempestuous clouds. Amid these thoughts I laid 
my head on my pillow, and soon a brighter image 
rose,and Marion’s form, the model of manly 
beauty, was before me, and his eyes with their 
soft sunshine beamed on me, and his voice utter- 
ed its words of “truth and soberness,”—and my 
heart seemed like a song in its lightness, and all 
pleasant things were before me; I knew that I 
loved, I felt that I was beloved again, and so I 
slept. 

How rich and bright was that following morn- 
ing—there was gladness in every thing. The 
birds fancied that young spring had come, and 
as one of our native poets has beautifully sung, 


“In russet coat 
Most homely, like true genius bursting forth 
In spite of adverse fortune, a full choir 
Within himself, the merry mock-bird sate, 
Filling the air with melody—and at times, 
In the rapt fervor of his sweetest song, 
His quivering form up-sprang into the sky 











In spiral circles, as ifhe would catch 
New powers from kindred warblers in the clouds.” 
The sun lay in a yellow glow on the earth 
where a few blades still struggled with wintry 
frosts, while the roses, crisp and mottled like a 
bright girl’s winter cheek, sparkled in the dew. 
And the tvilette of that morning, why was it so 
agitated and yet so lingering? Why did my 
half-combed hair hang in its waves, while I, for- 
getful of braids, looked out on sky and field and 
knew not that Ilooked? Why did I clasp my 
hands upon my heart as if to soothe its tumult, 
and yet garner up thoughts that sect its full tid 
flowing? Why did the ribbon that Marion had 
praised seem like a relic, while the sigh that rose 
over a faded flower which he had given me, was 
as warm as the devotee’s inher most rapt devo- 
tion? Oh gentle genius of youthful love, float- 
ing in clouds of light and beauty around the 
trusting heart, thou canst tell! 


Let me receive all praise, that I committed 
none of the alleged crimes.of lovers at the break- 
fast table. No spilled coffee can be laid to my 
charge. I did not put butter instead of sugar into 
papa’s tea, or say yes, Madam, when I should 
have said no, Sir. Having a little of the pride of 
good sense, I did not depart from social useful- 
ness, but assisted mamma in washing the cups, 
brushed papa’s hat, arranged the flowers, and 
went through my little routine of household duty 
without a mistake. At length, all was done.— 
Papaand my brothers went out on their various 
errands, mamma walked tothe riverside to her 
dairy, and I was left alone. Then I began to 
feelan unwonted tremor. I could not read or 
sew ; I shrank from walking in the piazza be- 
cause there I should first see Marion; I would 
not go into the garden, because it would lock like 
avoiding him. A sudden thought struck me.— 
With a mixed feeling of frolic and agitation I 
ordered my horse to be saddled, and ran up stairs 
to aremote closet where my riding-dress and hat 
had been banished after my fall in the ditch. 
There they were—the same splashes of mud on 
the habit, the same dangling black feathers, the 
same crushed wire and stiff veil. Dressing 
quickly, Trang for Jim, whom I made partially 
my confidant. All Jim’s politeness could not 
prevent him from laughing out at the appearance 
I exhibited. 

“Ki!” shouted he, ‘‘Miss Neely look more 
worser dan she did when she tumble head over 


heel. De jacket too leetile, and de sleeve aint 
fetch to de wrist. Miss Neely been scare de 
crow !” 


I asked Jim if he was certain that Mr. Marion 
always took the private path across the fields 
from our avenue, and having ascertained this 
fact, [threw a large shawl over my shoulders, 
put a fresh veil above the soiled one, mounted 
my horse, and followed by Jim, with a beating 
heart cantered down the avenue. 


Jim was very eloquent respecting the events of 
the day previous, but I scarcely heard his de- 











tails, and when I had fairly reached the cross- 
road my mind misgave me. 

He will think me forward and bold, thought I, 
to come and meet him thus; there is something 
too farcical in this attire, ill suited to maiden. 
modesty. And thinking thus, my whole heart be 
gan to sink within me, at the bare idea of for- 
teiting his esteem by indelicacy. 

“I must turn back, Jim,” said I hastily, “I feel 
faint and must go home.” 

‘‘Wha fo you been go, Miss Neely ?” said he. 
“See maus Marion de here. He’m jis been tak 
de short cut, round de corner. You no been 
want for shee um ?” And he showed all his teeth 
in laughing as he surveyed my dress again. 

‘“‘Not for the world, Jim,” cried I, “‘would I 
havehim seeme. Ishall dieifhe does,” I con. 
tinued in uncontrolled agitation—and turning my 
horse, I urged him to a gallop. 

If I can only get home one minute before him, 
thought I, and change my dress. And I scream. 
ed, “Go on, Jim, and open both the gates. Quick! 
quick! Iam frightered, Iam ill! Oh, whata 
fool he will think me !” 

Jim, frightened himself at my violence, readily 
obeyed. 

But the same good steed with which Marion 
once before overtook me, was speeding on. My 
head snapped, my face was ina blaze, and as if 
to complete my trials the shawl and veil, which I 
had put on loosely in order to remove them quick- 
ly, caught in the bushes. I endeavored to extri- 
cate them, but my hand trembled so much that so 
far from succeeding, its irregular movements ir- 
ritated the horse. He threw me and passed on. 

With the speed oflightning, Marion approach. 
ed and dismounted, and I, foolish girl that I was, 
hid my face upon a stump of a tree that was near, 
and burst into tears. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Marion, “what 
can this mean ?” 

I could not answer, and I was ashamed to look 
up. He scarcely knew what to do—at length he 
said in a low voice,— 

“This is a singular vision! 
Wilton ?” 

“Yes,” said I, sobbing. 
am so ashamed !” 

In a moment he was by my side, and kneeling 
there, he laid aside my bonnet, and he wiped 
away my tears, and I did not forbid him. 

‘‘Fear not to weep before me, dearest,” he said. 
“It is the privilege of love to wipe tears, smiles 
are for the crowd ; but you have no need of tears, 
Cornelia, I would rather see you in this,” (and he 
took my soiled hat from the ground and kissed it 
reverently,) ‘than in the tiara of a princess.” 

My hand lay in his; he gently transferred the 
cherished ring to my finger, and pressed his lips 
one moment on its glittering surface. There 
was no need of explanation, heart whispered to 
heart its own story, and so thought Jim, for gal. 
lopping back with my horse he puthis head 
among the bushes and seeing the posture of af. 


fairs, tied him toatree and rode quietly away. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 


On determining to embark for Europe, many 
kind friends suggested various routes for my 
amusenient, but I determined to leave the direc- 
tion of my course somewhat to caprice and more 
to time. Though I had been deliberating on this 
expedition, the execution was so novel and ap 
palling, that [lingered in making my preparations 
for departure, and not till the last few days, seri- 
ously commenced my arrangements. ‘These, 
vigorously despatched, left still a short period of 
leisure hanging heavily on hand, which I almost 
wished past. The day and hour at length arriv- 
ed, my carriage rattled along the streets, and in 
a few moments, amid the rush of crowds, the 
adieus of friends, and hurry and confusion of por- 
ters and baggage, I assumed the feelings ofa 
traveller, and closed my heart to those impulses 
which render departure from home so bitter. 

At the specified hour, in April, 1836, the 
steamer South Carolina for Norfo!k, backed from 
the wharf. A moment after, a passenger rushed 
through the crowd to embark ; he was a moment 
too late ; and presented another instance of that 
want of punctuality which distinguishes the con- 
duct of some people. A boat had to be lowered, 
his party embarked, the steamer stopped, and de- 
lay and trouble experienced before we were a- 
gain under weigh. At length all was arranged, 
our gun (signal of departure,) fired, and fleeting 
objects soon proclaimed that our voyage was 
commenced. 

There is a difference in the amicable feelings 
of cognizance with which passengers on board 
of a ship or steam boat regard each other. In the 
former, it is uncertain how long the same limited 
space may confine them, and a probability that 
circumstances will force approximation. But in 
a steamer, the voyage is usually short, and the 
time of imprisonment so accurately calculated 
that the reverse is mostcommon. Among more 
than one hundred passengers on board the South 
Carolina these feelings prevailed, and each party 
was designated by a group, till they gradually 
disappeared as approaching qualms admonished 
them to prepare for an attack of sea-sickness. 

Though this concomitant to a voyage is expe. 
rienced by most landsmen, it is peculiarly dis- 
tressing cn board of a steamer. The motion is 
more disagreeable than on ship-board, as the en- 
gine counteracts the regular roll of the vessel. 
Our crowded state also added to its unpleasant. 
ness. The attendance was insufficient, and only 
the abundance of fare was calculated to recall 
good spirits. But the voyage was short—a run 
of forty-eight hours carried us to our destination, 
and the approach to Norfolk enlivened the most 
drooping spirits. The numerous craft sailing 
about the Bay, the public works of the Rip Raps, 
old Point Comfort, and the Navy Asylum, all in 
turn excited a delightful interest. 

The shores of Norfolk Bay are low and uninte- 
resting, and little diversified by private improve. 
ments. Onentering Norfolk, I was agreeably 
surprised to view a city so much more extensive 
and improved than I had been led to expect.— 
Granite fronts to storesand marble entrances to 
private residences, imparted an idea of wealth 
and refinement. But commerce is still compa- 





ratively limited, and the value of property low.— 


Portsmouth, by its superior location on the oppo- 
site side of the river, abstracts the trade. The Na- 
vy Yard alsois situated at Portsmouth, and a rail 
road shoots from the town and communicates 
with North Carolina. 

Norfolk is the place for an unambitious and retir- 
ed family. Among many sweet residences, is one 
belonging toa Mr. Riley. Itis an elegant man- 
sion, sutrounded by grounds handsomely laid 
out, ornamented with indigenous plants and 
exotics. An adjoining garden improved in the 
same mariner, encloses in its centre, embowered 
in foliage, a large mausoleum erected at great 
cost, to the memory of his wife. 

From Norfolk two routes offered to Washing. 
ton, one by the way of Baltimore, the other up the 
Potomac. Preferring the latter, 1 embarked the 
day after our arrival, at 3 o’clock, on board an 
elegant boat called the Columbia. We took in 
passengers at the town of Portsmouth opposite, 
and on our route an hour after, met and boarded 
the steamer from Richmond and received passen- 
gers for Washington, which occupied ten minutes. 
The steamer Kentucky for Baltimore followed in 
our wake, and also took from the same boat all 
passengers for Baltimore, completing this line of 
communication. We then soon entered the broad 
mouth of the Potomac, and after a night’s run had 
a nearer approximation to the banks of the river, 
which presented little tothe gaze of a traveller, 
either in scenery or improvements. 

The shad fishing was still in prosecution; num- 
bers of boats filled with men were flying along 
the river, trailing and dragging their long nets. 
Sloops lay at anchor to receive the fish. For 
many miles this active scene continued—while 
on shore, other parties were as industriously en- 
gaged in salting and packing in barrelsthe prey 
their comrades had captured. About 7,000 men 
are engaged in this fishing, which lasts six weeks, 
from about the middle of March to the last of 
April. The farms contiguous to this fishery are 
enhanced in value, according to their advantages 
for the drawing of nets and curing of fish. Iwas 
informed that the land intrinsically was of little 
value,being much worn and generally abandoned. 
The seat of Genl. Washington, Mount Vernon, 
is seen from the river, but not approached near 
enough to gratify curiosity. On nearing Alex- 
andria and Washington, the scenery improves. 
Alexandria contains some good houses, but has 
lost the commerce she enjoyed; an effort is 
making to revive this, by a canal from George- 
town opposite Washington, but the Potomac al- 
ready gives most of the advantages expected from 
this work. A million of dollars has already been 
expended and the work is still unfinished. From 
Alexandria to Washington the country is more ! 
rolling and dotted with farms. Washington is | 
seen to great advantage in the distance, particu- 
larly the White House, and towering above the 
whole country, the magnificent capitol. The 
voyage of 200 miles was completed in twenty- 
one hours. 

The size of Washington disappoints a stran- 
ger. Vacant spaces throughout the city proclaim 
itsinfancy. The principal objects of interest are 
the Navy Yard, Patent Office, President’s resi- 
dence, and the Capitol. Congress being in ses- 
sion, I had the advantage of seeing many of our 
conspicuous public men, and of hearing Mr. 
Clay speak. The topic was his favorite Land 











Bill: his manner is easy, with little gesticulation, 


very appropriate emphasis and a most lucid 
style. All streets in Washington diverge from 
the Capitol. The Pennsylvania avenue leading to 
the President’s residence, is very wide, and front. 
ed with the best houses ofthe city. Numerous 
hacks are constantly in waiting for the use of 
strangers who crowd the Capitol, and a busy 
scene declares the resort of a great nation. 

Having little to detain me at Washington, I 
proceeded the day after my arrival on the rail 
car for Baltimore. Our journey of forty imiles 
was commenced at 4 o’clock, and completed in 
two hours. The road in many places pierced 
through hills from 30 to 50 feet high, and ravines 
were filled up for its progress of equal depth.— 
Ellicot’s stream was passed ona magnificent 
bridge. Several rails branched to different por- 
tions of the country, but the main track was to 
Wheeling. 

Hurrying on, I barely slept the night at Balti- 
more, and at six in the morning was on the route 
to Philadelphia. A rapid steamer transported us 
to the head of Elk river, where a number of cars 
received the passengers and carried them thirty- 
six miles, to New Castle, whence a steamer con- 
veyed us to Philadelphia by 40’clock. The next 
day, by steamers and cars, we reached New 
York at 1 o’clock. I experienced considerable 
difficulty in procuring lodgings at New York ; 
and great complaints are deservedly made by 
travellers on this head; the fare and comfort of 
the boarding houses are also, with equal justice, 
condemned. Ina city where more than 2,000 
persons daily enter and depart, more extensive 
and cleanly accommodations should be made. In 
many instances, visiters have gone to the neigh- 
boring towns to procure even a resting place. 
Though the CityHotel was closed and Astor’s not 
opened at the period of my visit, the aid of these 
great establishments will make little diffe- 
rence. 

Although it was the 28th of April, banks of 
snow, covered and protected by filth, still remain- 
ed in the streets. The dust was excessive on 
this day, but the next morning a heavy rain al- 
layed this inconvenience, and originated another 
as disagreeable, that of a complete bog. Quanti- 
ties of filth had accumulated in the gutters at the 
side walks, and the smell was very offensive. At 
the foot of Fulton street an immense quantity of 
this offal had been carried by the scavengers, 
and covered a space of more than half an acre, 
and four or five feet high. The country people 
removed itin boats for manure. 

The value of City property in New York isim- 
mense. In business locations, $2500 have been 
given per foot front on lots 100 feet deep ; and 
notwithstanding, on such situations an interest of 
9 per cent has been realized. This is explained 
by the fact of a house being divided into many 
small reoms, each of which is occupied by diffe- 
rent firms, and large prices paid for this limited 
space. No wonder then, that the ravages of the 
great fire have been so quickly repaired, and so 
little room given to improvement in widening or 
straightening streets. The dwelling houses of 
the lower part of Broadway are now being pulled 
down, and ware-houses erected in their place.— 
Their wealthy occupants have retired nearly two 
miles from the commercial part of the city. In this 
location,the greatest taste and luxury are display- 
ed, the streets are wide and regular, and the 





buildings fresh and beautiful. Building lots in 
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this direction have been laid out for miles, and 
notwithstanding are very extravagant in price. 

The people of the North deserve every com. 
mendation for their success. A favorable cli- 
mate has no doubt conduced much to this result, 
and matured a dense population which has put in 
requisition all its ingenuity for support. But 
they have looked abroad, and availing themselves 
of all circumstances, have offered tempting in- 
ducements for patronage and become the mer- 
chants and carriers of Nations. ‘They have 
drawn the resources of remote countries into 
their ports and secured their own. Steam boats, 
rail roads, and canals, pervade every portion of 
country—mountains, valleys and rivers, offer no 
check to improvement. ‘The first are penetrated, 
levelled or filled up, and costly bridges and aque. 
ducts conduct across wide and rapid streams.— 
Iron, coal, granite, and various productions of re- 
mote sections are speedily conveyed by these fa- 
cilities to any point, and vessels of every descrip- 
tion bear them upon the bosom of river, bay, and 
ocean, to enrich and bless mankind. 

From Baltimore, a rail road has penetrated to 
Wheeling ; and to Washington and other places, 
branches diverge. It is still shooting to the 
West and will only be arrested by the Missis- 
sippi. 

A line of steam boats is in connection from 
Charleston to Norfolk, and communicates with 
Washington and Baltimore, whence Philadelphia 
is reached in ten hours, and New York in eight. 
Two lines run daily from Philadelphia to New 
York and communicate with one to Boston. 
Six days by the Norfolk route are required to go 
from Charleston to Boston, 1000 miles, at an ex- 
pense of about $50, including meals. And by 
the boats direct from Charleston, five days com- 
plete the journey to Boston for $10 less. 

Such acuteness and activity have commanded 
population and wealth, and incidentally drawn a 
government patronage to conduce powerfully to 
further success. 

Knowing how much Carolina wealth had con- 
tributed to all this, Icould not help experiencing 
some feelings of jealousy for my native State. 
But ifthe South is true to herself, she must re- 
trieve lost time, and exhibit like improvements. 
Hitherto, capital has been absorbed by agricul- 
tural pursuits, but the views of the inhabitants are 
becoming more enlarged. With a great amount 
of property, there hitherto has been little of float- 
ing capital, and this little continually reimbarked 
in lands and negroes, while all the emolument 
of a carrying trade has beea abandoned to any 
who would secure it. The importance of con- 
ducting this trade ourselves, is now glaring. Na- 
tive mercantile talent is abundant. Capital can 
easily be procured, and the resources ofa pro- 
ductive and healthy back country may be brought 
by rivers and rail roads to the sea board. 

It becomes the people of the South to look well 
ahead, and avail themselves of their advantages. 
A judicious commencement only is required, and 
gradually will an influx of materials and labour, 
andan addition of all facilities smooth the pro- 
gress toe greater success. The South must under. 
stand its prospects, and look to the signs of the 
times. The low price of lands at the West, and 
their great productiveness,enable their proprietors 
to purchase the negroes of the State, and every 
year reduce its agricultural force. Lands con- 
sequently suffer a comparative depreciation in 











price, and some substitute is required to supply 
this drain, and support the consequence of the 
State. This may eventually prove to be manu- 
factures, and it is time to calculate our chances. 
We have abundant water privileges and exten- 
sive forests to supply fuel for steam engines, and 
by converting the labour of the slave into this 
channel, success must attend our efforts. Slave 
labour can be furnished cheaper than the free 
labour of the North ; and negro operatives have 
been already proved from experiment fully in. 
telligent and capable for this business. A pioneer 
has already led the way—a large cotton manu- 
factory has recently been erected in Columbia, 
the capitol of the State, and is forthwith to go 
into operation; and with a choice supply of the 
materials on the spot, relieved from the expense 
of transportation, and a Jow rate of labour, cotton 
goods must be supplied cheaper to the consumer, 
and with a handsome profit to the manufacturer, 
than when imported. I must not omit to mention, 
that this manufactory is constructed of granite 
from the Congaree river, where an inexhaustible 
supply affords the same advantages in building, 
which our Northern brethren have so usefully 
and elegantly employed. 


Ist MAY. 

This being the first of May was the regular 
day for the sailing of the packet, but falling on 
Sunday, departure, as is usual on such occasions, 
is deferred to the following day. Tothe devout 
this arrangement is grateful, and to all I believe 
is satisfactory. At the close of the week a few 
hours present an astonishing contrast in Broad- 
way. The Sabbath is a day of comparative quiet. 
The streets are deserted by the ponderous omni- 
buses, the rattling hacks, and thousands of vehi- 
cles of every description. Crowds still occupy 
the pavements, but their tranquil look and quiet 
walk exhibit a pause in the darling pursuits of life. 
Toastranger, New York presents on a Sunday 
the appearance of a church-going people, and 
with few exceptions all classes walk to worship. 
A few equipages of the most wealthy only are 
turned out—some of these very elegant. I 
observed several of these carriages without foot- 
men; aglaring violation of the unique in style. 
The coachman on driving to the Church door, 
had to jump from the box, reins in hand, and 
open the coach door for the sumptuously arrayed 
occupants to alight. 


THE VOYAGE. 

The hour of departure was fixed for 11 o’clock, 
and I felt no regret at leaving the busy crowds of 
New York. Indeed so great is the affectation for 
business, I regarded with contempt the multi- 
tudes influenced by a soul absorbing, unrestrain- 
ed pursuit of wealth. As I sat on the Battery 
pier waiting to embark, the distant noise of the 
throng sounded on my ears like a cataract, and 
our small circle of passengers were like a few 
fragments escaped from the eddying flood. 

Precisely at the hour appointed, the Rufus 
King, steamer, touched at pier N. Y. Battery 
place and received on board the passengers of 
the Caledonia. The ship had dropped down a 
short distance from the city, and we came along 
side and lashing her to the steamer, she was towed 
like a captive from the throng of vessels. We 
glided along, admiring the beauties which nature 
and industry had formed, and a diversified pros- 








pect awakened our interest—mountains in faint 
relief against the sky—spreading farms—costly 
seats—verdant fields, and frowning fortresses. 
On the water too, all descriptions of vessels 
darting around us, passed like a phantasmagoria 
in review, and in two hours left nothing to our 
gaze but the broad expanse of ocean. The 
steamer now cast us loose, and many friends of 
our passengers who accompanied them thus far 
bade their parting adieus, and as we were borne 
off gave many hearty cheers and wishes for our 
prosperous voyage. ‘The pilot soon after depart. 
ed, and separated the last link that connected ue 
to the shores of America. 

A light and fair wind made what ovr captain 
called good passenger weather, but notwithstand- 
ing most of us became sea-sick. Like other dis. 
tresses, however, this passes off, «nd when gone 
we look with brighter anticipations to the future. 
On our third day from port, a smacking breeze 
propelled us eleven miles an hour, and by night 
we were many hundred miles from port. The 
sea in one of these gales is highly picturesque— 
the sea bird skims in the mist, and in its endless 
rapid whirl seems the spirit of the storm. All 
is Commotion, wave covers wave in rapid succes. 
sion, till the foaming crest ot the billow bursts in 
spray,and the huge mass of waters subsides in the 
abyss. Their heavings give excitement to the 
feelings, and the eye follows the confused and 
wild rush of the billows as they toss in air, speck- 
ing the prospect with their white tops to the far 
verge of the horizon. 

But neither the excitement of the storm, nor 
tranquillity of the calm,can relieve the distressing 
irksomness of a sea life. Reading or writing is 
never inviting, and often impracticable. Con- 
versation becomes exhausted, and is supplied by 
impatient conjectures about the weather. The 
hours of meals break the monotony of the day, 
and in the intervals refuge is sought in sleep a- 
gainst the enemy time. Night approaches and 
offers forgetfulness, but no balmy repose. A 
confined birth, perhaps an undisrobed person 
during the howling of the storm, the heavy tramp 
of sailors, the constant creaking and jarring of 
bulk heads, the roll and general discomforts of a 
ship, render any prospect of escape most cheer- 
ing and happy. To mitigate these evils, much 
depends on the character and harmony of a set of 
passengers, and one bad disposition can often 
mar the pleasures of a whole company. 

It requires all the force of imagination to throw 
charms around a sea-fearing life, and whatever 
poets or novelists may have said on the subject, 
has generally been written on shore and acquired 
interest solely as a description of perils and dis. 
asters. ‘’Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” Altho’ a tantastic thought, it has occurred 
to me that none but those whose minds are stored 
with reading and reflection should go to sea, 
when it can be avoided, for while confined by 
sickness or bad weather to a narrow birth, fancy 
wanders in search of subjects for contemplation, 
and whatever valuable store has ever been amass- 
ed, is then happily enjoyed. Luckless is he who 
cannot draw from this living fountain. The ma- 
riner deserves all credit that can be given, for 
courage, privation and perseverance, and dearly 
is his fame and fortune acquired. 

The journal of a voyage then is seldom inte. 
resting, as calms, breezes and storms, usually 
make the sum total of the log. Toa plain way. 
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farer like myself, adventures rarely occur, and it 
requires the imagination of an Irving to throw 
interest over a monotonous expanse of sky and 
water. An eminent writer maintains that whatever 
is grand in its proportions must belong to the sub- 
lime and beautiful, but experience proves that an 
every day recurrence of the same scene produ- 
ces indifference. I have watched the ship, sur. 
ging on the wave, spurn from her brow the water, 
which recoiled curling and effervescing from the 
shock ; and gazed over the high bulwarks, as the 
ocean rolled in mad confusion till wreathed in 
foam, and the whole scene whitens by the crests 
of the billows, extended in the distance till lost 
in the far blue haze of the horizon. Yet my 
thoughts have glanced to distant associations. 
Some excitement would occasionally be produc- 
ed by the appearance of a vessel like a thin cloud 
against the sky, and twice an approach was so 
nigh as to invite the passing civility of a display 
of national colors. Ours was answered by those 
ofthe French and Portuguese. 


On the 15th of May, we had an eclipse of the 
sun. 


The first fortnight of our voyage promised a 
passage of seventeen days, but the wind shifting 
to the N. E. kept us beating about within 500 
miles of our port. A number of swallows driven 
out to sea, here took refuge about the rigging, 
and the day after only one or two remained. 
For fifteen days the East wind constantly retard- 
ed us, and not till the 27th of May did some indi- 
cations of land greet our eyes. Swallows again 
flew about the deck, the dipper duck floated on 
the wave, the sea-gull in flocks soared above the 
ship’s wake; these, with the gannet or solon goose, 
which never goes out of soundings, and the dusky 
colour of the sea, all denoted proximity to land. 
These indications were confirmed in the afternoon 
by the sight of land itself—this consisted uf several 
detached elevated points of rock on the South 
Western shore of Ireland, called Crow Head.— 
The prospect was now enlivened by vessels at- 
tempting, like ourselves, to double Cape Clear, 
occasionally passing so near as almost to he spo- 
ken. After nearing the land we tacked ship, and 
next morning were off Mizen Head, having Cape 
Clear in view but 20 miles distant. A Cork 
pilot boat approached, but not near enough to 
speak, and was the first messenger-token of the 
existence of another continent and a different 
people. These indications were now constantly 
renewed—the wind kept still ahead, and numbers 
of open fishing boats of abuut 20 tons burden from 
Cork and Kinsale, called Hookers, were sailing 
in view—they offered fish for sale, and to land 
passengers onthe Irish shore. ‘The opportunity 
we would gladly have availed ourselves of, had 
due intimation of its practicability been given by 
our captain. We now passed Kinsale and saw 
no more ofthem. On the evening of the Ist 
June, we made Tuscar light, and the following 
day passed those of Skerries and Holyhead. 
The land was never approached very near, and 
the highlands and mountains in the distance ap- 
peared enveloped in mist. The elevated points 
along the coast from Crow Hill, where we first 
came in sight of land, were tipped with Martello 
Towers and Telegraphs, erected by the British 
at the period of Napoleon’s threatened invasion of 
England, to give early intelligence to the whole 
country of any hostile approach. 








On the 2d June, we took a pilot off Skerries. 
The scenery, as we advanced, became more inte- 
resting. The mountain of Penmaen Mawr in 
Wales lifted its dark summit in the clouds, and a 
spot upon its side was whitened bya sheet of 
snow.—In the rear, halfhid by clouds, was the 
mountain of Snowden, rising 3,600 feet above the 
level of the ocean. 


Vessels of all sizes, detained in the channel 
like ourselves, now thickened upon the prospect. 
I soon counted about 70, among which we glided, 
passing fields, hedges and buildings in grateful 
variety to the sea-worn traveller, till the ship cast 
anchor at the bar, three miles from Liverpool. A 
government steamer came alongside, and the 
passengers gladly availed themselves of the 
means of again stepping on terra firma, after a 
confinement on ship-board of 33 days. 


(To be continued.) 
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Elated that so strong a fortress as Vauxmar- 
us, which commanded the road from Granson to 
Neufchate}, had yielded to him without a strug- 
gle, the Duke of Burgundy returned with his life- 
guards to the camp, having left Count Rosenberg 
with five hundred archers for the defence of the 
hill and citadel. 

Arrived at his tent, he summoned a council of 
war. His brother Anthony, known by the name 
of the great Bastard of Burgundy, the princes of 
Taranto, Cleves, and Orange, the Counts Ro 
mond, Chateauguyon, Campobasso, and Philip of 
Neufchatel, son of the old margrave Rudolph 
were present ; the Duke wished to learn their 
opinions respecting further operations. He re- 
quired their counsel upon two different points,—- 
although he had already firmly decided in his 
own mind,—whether Berne and Friburg should 
be attacked or, whether, leaving them behind, 
the army should proceed to lay waste the cham- 
paign country, and thus compel the headstrong 
Swissto subjection. ‘The Duke was fixed on the 
first mentioned enterprise as the boldest; the 
Bastard, his brother, always more prudent,on the 
latter. This opinion was seconded by Chateau- 
guyon, who at the same time remarked, that one 
could gain his point with this people by forbear- 
ance and mildness, sooner than by violence and 
devastation. Opinions were divided; the Duke 
already began to be impatient, when Count 
Romond conceived that he had found an occa- 
sion to cool that prince’s rancour against Halwyl. 
May it please your Highness, said he, the noble 
Swiss hero,Rudolph von Halwyl, so faithfully de- 
voted to you, is no doubt most perfectly acquaint. 
ed with the country and its condition, as well as 
the disposition and resources of its inhabitants. 
Berne is his native city ; the situation and defen- 
ces of Friburg are exactly known to him ; inquire 
of him his opinion, he is not only a man of valour, 
but also one of military experience. 














The Duke considered for a moment; the firm 
unbending deportment of Halwy] had displeased 
him;among his generals and courtiers,he was un- 
used to a proud, straight-forward soul like his ; at 
length, however, he commanded him to be sent 
for; and manya project, many a flattery filled 
up the time until he arrived. Halwyl conjectured 
the design of his being summoned by the Duke ; 
his purpose was quickly formed, and entirely 
alone with himself and his resolution, he entered 
the tent. 

He found the Duke, as was his custom at that 
inclement season, wrapt in a furcloak which 
was bordered with black marten, wearing a 
black velvet hat on his head, and sitting in a high 
arm-chair, whose cushion and back, adorned 
with the Burgundy coat of arms and the ducal 
crown, resembled a royal throne much more 
than an arm-chair. Before him stood atable 
covered with tapestry, on which was described a 
picture of Berne. His generals surrounded him 
at a reverential distance, and even the knights of 
the golden fleece stood with their heads uncover- 
ed. 

Sir Halwyl! exclaimed the Duke as he enter- 
ed, you are acquainted with the country we are 
about to take possession of. The opinions of 
my council of war are divided as to the best meth. 
od. The question is, whether we march to Berne 
and Friburg, and sacrifice both cities to our 
righteous indignation, or pour ourselves out like 
arushing stream over the level country, lay it 
waste, and so subjugate the peasantry. We per- 
mit you to speak frankly ; impart to us your 
views without fear; tell us your opinion with 
freedom ; Iam convinced it coincides with my 
own, which I already entertain with unshaken 
firmness. 

May it please your highness! said Halwy] with 
the intrepidity peculiar to him, if you, the experi- 
enced general in command, have already firmly re- 
solved on what todo, where is the necessity of 
asking my advice? 

To convince my brother, and Chateauguyon, 
and Orange, that even you, a native, who are well 
acquainted with the condition and spirit of the in. 
habitants, are also of my opinion, replied Charles 
of Burgundy. 

And supposing my judgment fail of the lofty 
flight, the convincing clearness of your own? 
Suppose my opinion 

Tothe point! interrupted the Duke, as his 
brow grew dark: to the point, without these su. 
perfluous harangues, which ill beseem you here. 

You command, my gracious liege, and I obey, 
replied Rudolph: If I must speak my mind freely, 
openly, and truly, then, from my inmost heart, as 
my spirit prompts, and according to the best of 
my knowledge, J advise you, my Lord Duke, to 
grant the confederates peace on tolerable terms; 
bind them to yourself by generosity: then you 
may march with them to Puris ; there, crowns 
and sceptres, rich, blooming previnces and cities 
await you as the prize of certain victory,—while 
here, unfruitful mountains, desolated cities, a 
people struggling against their chains, the wreck 
and ruins of liberty, will constitute the miserable 
reward of a doubtful contest, whose bloody end 
you have no conception of, my gracious liege, 
because you appear not to know the men of 
Switzerland. Cast your eye at the citadel of 
Bayard, where a handful of warriors still defies 
your power ;think of Yverdun, whose valiant 
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ca garrison, in spite of treachery, burst through the 
ranks of your soldiers who had entered the castle, 


and won their way againto Granson. Think of 
this last citadel, which fell only through the per- 
jury of a Burgundian nobleman, and from whose 
ruins will spring forth a loftier energy to the 
confederates, forin yonder army of theirs the 
strength of your murdered victims rises again an 
hundred fold. Revenge and scorn are a power- 
ful spur to this people. The fall of Vauxmarcus, 
continued he with bitterness, is no proof of the 
degeneracy of the Swiss; no genuine blood 
flowed in the veins of its betrayer; he was only 
an excrescence from an old noble stock. 

At these words Philip of Neufchatel* started 
up in a violent passion, but a glance from the 
Duke was sufficient to sink him again to his seat. 


Proceed, said the Duke after this slight inter- 
ruption, in whom the boldness of Halwyl rro- 
duced a repose resembling that sultry calm of 
the sky which is accustomed to precede a tem- 
pest. 

As your Highness commands, though I have 
little more to say. To deliberate whether you 
shall proceed with your army to Berne and Fri- 
burg, or penetrate deeper into the country, is a 
useless task, since the confederates will relieve 
you from it by to-morrow’s battle. 

Who tells you that I intend to fight to-morrow? 
inquired the Duke. 

You will not intend to fight, your Highness, 
you will be obliged to do it. Do you suppose 
that the people of Switzerland can encamp so 
long together in sight of an enemy, without draw- 
ing the sword? Do you suppose that. the south- 
west wind, which pours down the Alp-snows to- 
day from the mountains, which wafis the corpses 
of those drowned victims from Granson to Neuf- 
chatel, which drives along from Fietz in its mad 
sport with those bodies hanging on the trees, a- 
wakens yonder no spirit of revenge? You will 
to-morrow hear their battle-horn—to-murrow is 
the battle ! 

And what then? exclaimed the Duke, as a 
smile moved over his lips, at which even his fa- 
vorites trembled. 

If God gives you the victory, it will be a bloody 
one; you will slaughter many of the confeder- 
ates, for you will never force them to fly; many 
of your own people will sink beneath the strokes 
of theirrage. The remainder of the Swiss will 
speed for Berne and Friburg, and defend them 
to the last man; they will lay waste the level 
country, retire into the Alps, rocks will be their 
weapons, deep vallies and precipices their battle 
ground, and freedom the banner beneath which 
they will muster. You will have won a desert, 
until Franee and Germany, excited to pity, will 
recover their courage.—And in case you are beat- 





en 

Silence, madman! exclaimed the Dukes in 
scorn: your frankness has grown into insolence ! 
Go back, pray, to your nation of herdsmen, he 
continued, as he recollected himself: I release 
you from my service, fight in their ranks. Verily 
in the balance of the fight, you will not turn the 


scale. We might, to be sure, send you back to 





* Probably a connection of John, Bastard of Neu- 
burg, who had betrayed the citadel of Vauxmarcus ; 
or he himself might have been only an “‘excrescence”’ 
from a noble stock, and therefore felt the sarcasm of 
Halwyl. 
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the camp of Neufchatel in the same plight with 
the arrogant defenders of Granson; we might 
assign you as food for the ravens, an associate 
for Wyler and his companions, but mindful of 
the service which you rendered us before Neuss, 
we dismiss you in favour. Take this gold 
chain, and retire whither you will. A daring 
spirit I love only in battle, not before my throne. 
He signed for him to retire. Rudolph bowed, 
and without saying a word, went and laid the 
chain upon a seat. The Duke observed it and 
called him back. When, said he, shall you go? 

I do not yet know, replied Rudolph with an air 
of serious thought. 

The Duke eyed him with a penetrating glance; 
he could not resist the esteem, with which the 
noble appearance of Halwyl inspired him against 
his will. Are you thus still undecided, still wa- 
vering, whether you shall return or not to the 
confederates ? 

My path conducts me not to them ; destiny has 
closed that door to me! replied Rudolph darkly. 

And wherefore, Halwyl, do you put away the 
chain from you? inquired the Duke with an air 
of composure. 

Your highness! replied the knight, while pride 
awoke in all its power in his Swiss breast: chains, 
golden or iron, lead to the yoke and shackle the 
free-born man; I wear them not. Iwas desi- 
rous, he continued, resuming his more ordina- 
ry tone, to take with me from the Burgundian 
camp nothing but the wounds which I have re- 
ceived for you. He was silent—the Duke was 
silent also. The chieftains looked,some with a 
kind anxiety, and some with a malicious joy upon 
the knight, for every one imagined he saw burst- 
ing forth from the face of the Duke the tempest 
which was to overwhelm and crush the Swiss. 
Nothing like that took place: the Duke remained 
tranquil ; the knight stood unsubdued before him. 


Leave us, Halwyl, said the Duke at length. I 
expect you here at about nine this evening. 

The spectators were all astonished ; that re- 
pose, that tranquillity was new to them from their 
master, who now attentively resumed the inspec- 
tion of the drawing of Berne. If to-morrow, the 
Duke began to say, deeply musing all the while— 
if to-morrow, as 1 must almost believe the knight, 
is to be the day of battle, I shall await the enemy 
in my strongly fortified camp ; his spirit, his pride 
may break themselves against my guns and culve- 
rines. If he attacks not onthe morrow, we shall 
march against him, and then proceed to Berne. 
To thee, my brother Anthony, and to thee, Or- 
ange, I entrust the vanguard. I myself remain 
with the princes Frederick of Taranto and Cam. 
pobasso ; to you, John of Cleves and Egmont, I 
deliver the rearguard; Chateauguyon, you will 
lead the cavalry. Go now, put every thing in 
train, and a blessing be on you. He arose, and 
saluted them graciously; the generals left the tent 
of the Duke, and followed the Prince of Taranto 
as he entered his own. 

The Duke is entirely another man, said the 
Prince : his bold, confident spirit is changed into 
a calculating caution, his firm reliance on his ar- 
my into an anxious circumspection. In a forti- 
fied camp, 50,000 warriors must shut themselves 
up against 20,000 herdsmen; the throats of 400 
cannon must defend us, to save our swords from 
rusting in the morning dew. The splendid ca- 





to him from Italy, must remain inactive behind 
the ramparts. 

You will have use enough for them, Prince of 
Taranto, when the herdspeople, as you call them, 
have stormed the camp, said the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy, interrupting him. Pray be at hand, and 
with your caparisoned knights and horses, break 
in vigorously upon the extended halberds. My 
cousin Chateauguyon with the Burgundian caval- 
ry will be ready to support you. You will find 
work enough to do, Prince of Taranto, fear not 
for that. 

Could I have anticipated this, continued the 
Italian, I surely would not have crossed the Alps. 

Hark ye, my voung lord! said Anthony of 
Burgundy, coolly interrupting him: to tell the 
truth you did not come to fight, but to win a 
bride ; for had you not hoped to obtain my niece 
Maria, and along with her the magnificent inhe- 
ritance of Burgundy, you would have remained 
at your gulf among your orange-trees, and not 
have marched hither into these rough mountains, 
where the slightest breeze sets you a shivering. 

My noble lord, said the Count of Campobasso, 
interrupting him, you speak to the Prince of Ta- 
ranto in a tone which not well becomes you.— 
The Duke, your brother, would make you feel his 
anger if he knew what you have just now said. 

The giant-like Bastard looked down with an 
eye of contempt upon the Italian, and without 
condescending to answer him, he proceeded :— 
My Lords, the resolution which the Duke, my 
brother, has adopted, is a wise one, and entirely 
coincides with my wishes. Whoever krows the 
Swiss, knows also their courage. They are no 
mercenaries, led on by their captains; they are 
free men, who fight for their freedom. Man a- 
gainst man, they are terrible with their battle. 
swords and halberds. So God grant that the Duke 
dves not alter his mind, and that false flatterers— 
here he threw a glance at Campobasso—do not 
mislead him to his ruin. 

And yet I almost fear, said Count Romond as 
he was about to reply— 

Fear nothing, interrupted the Bastard: you 
shall have Waadland again, and so your bargain 
shall be completed. And now my fellow war. 
riors, said he, turning to Orange and Chateau- 
guyon, now to our respective posts, and prepare 
every thing for to-morrow’s fight. My lords from 
Italy, do the same and fear not but that you will 
find work enough to do to-morrow; more of it 
perhaps than you will like. He left the tent in 
company with the others, Campobasso and Ro. 
mond remaining behind with the prince. 

This knight, said Campobasso, beginning the 
conversation, is as rude in his speech as he isin 
his manners. He isthe only persen, from whose 
lips the Duke will endure a contradiction—the 
only one who has the courage to tell the truth ; 
we must therefore put up with him. Stifle your 
resentment, my prince, an open quarrel with 
such aman is of no avail ; these offspring of love 
are the spoiled children ofnature, and are conse- 
quently insolent. 

My Lord Count, interrupted Romond, you for- 
get that Iam myself in the same predicament 
with the Bastard of Burgundy. Though I may 
be more refined in my manners, as you are pleas- 
ed to express yourself, yet my sword is as sharp 
as his, and as sharp, too, as your tongue. Beon 
your guard about the offspring of love; they are 








valry on fine Neapolitan horses, which I have led 


capable of hatred also. 
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The Prince of Taranto here quickly interposed, 
and endeavoured to soften the Bastard of Savoy. 

O! could old Scharnacthal have seen what 
dispositions, what fermenting hostilities agitated 
the minds of these chieftains, his confidence of 
victory on the following day would have been 
stronger than ever. 

(To be continued.) 
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CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTYER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON & WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. I. 


The London Review was established about a 
year ago under the auspices of Lord Brougham, 
for the promotion of the movement or Reform 
docirines. It is now united with the Westminster, 
and is reprinted by Mr. Foster as a continuation 
of that periodical. The first number of the con- 
solidated work is before us. If we may judge by 
this specimen, we shall probably find in the new 
series the same liberal views in politics and lite- 
rature which characterized the Westminster, tem- 
pered however with more moderation and ame- 
nity. 

Art. 1. Civilization. The production of a pro- 
found thinker and able writer; not, however, quite 
first rate, for he now and then lacks the enviable 
art of setting his positions in that luminous point 
of view, which places a reader at one glance in 
possession of an author’s whole plan and ideas. 
Nevertheless, here is matter worth pondering. 
Here are speculations truly original, and many 
valuable suggestions, respecting the progress of 
mankind. We hesitate about the practicability 
of some of the author’s recommendations. He 
advises, for instance, an organized co-operation 
among the leading intellects of the age for the 
purpose of pronouncing a judgment on all unpub- 
lished works. Alas! who shall specify, appoint, 
authorize, and acknowledge these “leading intel- 
lects?” We see a door open to new and bitter 
factions by the adoption of such a measure, if the 
adoption indeed were possible. How could such 
a literary board be prevented from enormous abu- 
ses of power? Strange that the Westminster 
Review, that bold champion of entire freedom in 
trade, should so strenuously urge the establish- 
ment of close corporations in literature. 

Art. 2. Memoirs of Godoy. An attempt is here 
made to rescue from the infamy of nearly thirty 
years, the celebrated Prince of the Peace, who is 
generally supposed, when he was Prime Minister 
of Spain, to have sold his country to Bonaparte. 
We conclude the article to have been written by 
Blanco White. As good a case as possible is 
made out for Godoy, but the dark clouds around 
his reputation are by no means satisfactorily dis. 
pelled. The gift of a Portuguese principality 
from Bonaparte to Godoy is explained on the 
supposition that the latter considered it in the light 
of a banishment from Spain, and had no idea of 
accepting it. The article is not particularly able. 
We were entertained by the chatty letter from 
Lord Holland to the Reviewer, inserted near the 
close. 

Art. 3. Philosophy of Poets. This is a gem of 
an article. The writer has few superiors. He 
undertakes an examination of the respective phi- 








losophical peculiarities of the poetry of Words- 


worth, Shelley, and Coleridge. He condenses a 
great deal into a little space. The lovers of fine 
literature and profound thuught may here enjoy 
a treat, with nothing to regret except that the pa- 
per comes too soon to a close. 

Art. 4. Municipal Reform. Although this ar- 
ticle is devoted to projects for reforming the local 
government of the metropolis of Great Britain, 
yet it may be usefully studied by all Americans 
who are interested in the subject of town or city 
government. Many admirablo hints may be ga- 
thered from its perusal. Even to the general 
reader, the plan of governing and wielding so 
vast a body of citizens as are congregated in and 
about London, is magnificently interesting. It is 
drawn up with singular ability. ‘The writer re- 
fers with great respect to our own institutions.— 
He is stoutly opposed, however, to one principle 
which is very prevalent among us as well as in 
England, and which he wishes to reform. It is 
that of voting for a long list of candidates in a 
mass. He would have every neighbourhood, or 
department, or subdivision of a city or territory 
elect only its immediate representative. He main- 
tains, and plausibly too, that by the other method, 
or the list system, as he calls it, persons are more 
likely to be chosen who are entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the feelings and interests of the depart- 
menis which they govern. Isit worth while to 
introduce this suggestion among us? Might not, 
for instance, each ward in Charleston be parted 
off into subdivisions, each of which could choose 
its own favorite warden? ‘The proposal seems to 
be an extension of the purely republican or re- 
presentative system. 

From some expressions scattered about this ar- 
ticle, we think we discover the peculiar political 
position which the Westminster Review intends 
in future to maintain. The writerspeaks of four 
parties in Great Britain, viz: Tories, Whigs, Re- 
formers, and Ultra-Radicals. A little contemp- 
tuousness seems mixed with his mention of the 
last, and he therefore, we presume, identifies him- 
self with the third. Already, then, it seems, a 
party in Great Britain is running even beyond 
the Westminster Review, in the same manner as 
the Mountain advanced further than the Gironde 
in the French Revolution. This writer, however, 
is radical enough to insist that the majority in 
every district, through their local representatives, 
should appoint in their own parish churches, their 
own moral and religious teachers, without any 
reference to creeds, forms, or articles of faith, 
contained in Acts of Parliament. But even here, 
see how he falls short of the principles of pure 
liberty and perfect toleration! He would have 
the minority taxed to support the religion of the 
majority. Lethim come to America, and we will 
yet show unto him “ta more excellent way.” 

(To be continued.) 

COMMUILCALTLONS: 

FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
It is frequently an amusement to look over a 
vase of cards on the centre table, while the visi- 
ter is waiting for the lady of the house to make 
her appearance. Would it not be a good idea 
for every lady to write on all the cards she re- 
ceives, some moral sentiment, or some remark 
appropriate to the character of the one who left 
the card? ‘This custom would have a double 
purpose of exercising the memory and ingenuity 














of the lady who is visited, and of rendering cards @ 


which are now a useless incumbrance, the me- 
dium of profitable intercourse. The sentiments 
should be written with neatness, which would in 
itself be a good exercise to the young ladies of 
the family, and they would supply topics of con- 
versation to visiters who were ata loss for sub- 
jects. Instead of discussing characters, which 
is often the case in morning calls, useful infor- 
mation or a fine thought may be communicated. 
There might always be a pencil in the vase, and 
it would frequently be proper to ask a visiter to 
write a sentiment, as there are in society many 
persons who can write easier than they can talk. 
You might sometimes find a poet who would 
give youa couplet, a wit who will give youa 
bon mot, a lady who will give you a valuable re- 
ceipt in cookery. You may have a distinguished 
man for your visiter, and you might frequently 
obtain a sentiment and his autograph. I have 
seen a half dozen persons, strangers to each oth- 
er, assembled in a drawing room, waiting per- 
haps half an hour for the lady toappear. During 
this time they have no topics of conversation, and 
after having listlessly looked over all the cards 
on the table, they grow impatient. If the cards 
had sentiments written on them, all the company 
present would join in reading them; it would 
open a conversation, and relieve the embarrass. 
ment which sometimes arises from a want of an 
introduction. 

Another method might be desirable—for every 
visiter to write a sentiment on the card he leaves. 
This would produce a greater variety of thoughts; 
or to come at once to the modern off-hand meth- 
od, cards might be printed or engraved with 
original or extracted thoughts on each. The 
French have introduced the fashion of pictures 
on their cards, but this can only be followed by 
the wealthy. However this may be, it seems 
desirable that something should be done for this 
most awkward period of time. 

1 am quite adiffident young man, and itisa 
very formidable thing for me to make a fashion- 
aole callin the morning; but on one occasion it 
became absolutely necessary, and atone o’clock 
I presented myself with fear and trembling at an 
elegant mansion. It was some satisfaction to 
me to find the drawing room unoccupied, as I 
thought I should have time to recover from the 
trepidation into which I had been thrown, at the 
idea of making myself agreeable to two fashion- 
able young ladies. I sent up my name, and was 
informed that the ladies would wait on me ina 
few minutes. It was not long before the hall 
door bell rang ‘vith a decidedly fashionable ac- 
cent, andtwo young ladies entered, elegantly 
dressed. They came into the room, with a most 
easy air, and my natural politeness getting the 
better of my diffidence, I rose and made a re- 
spectful bow, and remarked “that it was a very 
fine morning for a walk.” 

The ladies stared at me as if I had offered them 
an insult, and made no reply,—perhaps one of 
them did say a cold yes sir. A few minutes of 
silence elapsed ; I began to be rather uneasy ; 
and fearing they would think me very stupid, I 
looked at the prettiest girl, and asked her if “she 
had heard the last new opera?” Iwas answered 
with the most frigid ‘*No,” that ever came from 
the lips of a beautiful female ; at the same time 
the two friends exchanged a smile of scorn with 
each other. I perceived that I had done some- 
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thing wrong, but had not time to dwell long on 
the circumstance, ere the door opened and a 
young lady and gentleman entered with the same 
easy air of fashion. I again rose and offered my 
chair, which they coldly declined, seated them 
selves at the table, and commenced conversing 
in a low tone to each other. The other two la- 
dies began talking apart, and I was left a most 
forlorn and isolated being. 
At length despair gave me courage, and | 
asked the pleasant looking lady “ifshe knew 
whether the Misses Maxwells were at home 
this morning?” “Sir,” said she, “you can ask 
a servant.” 
At this rebuff the lady and gentleman at the 
table looked up, and gave me a full, scrutinizing, 
fashionable stare. ‘The blood mounted to my 
face, and extended tothe very roots of my hair. 
Ilaid my card on the table that they might know 
whom they had insulted, and rushed out of the 
house. 
Ihave since met these persons in the highest 
circles of fashion, and been indirectly courted by 
them, but have refused to be introduced to them. 
Your constant reader, 
James Howarp. 
P.S.—I find that these ladies have discovered 
that altho’ my natural diffidence gave me an em- 
barrassed manner, which they probably thought 
vulgar, [am really and truly a gentleman of for- 
tune and fashion. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Cuarteston, Dec. 12th, 1836. 

I take the liberty of addressing a Jine to The 
Rose, with the view of giving the sequel to that 
very amusing anecdote respecting feeding infants 
at church, which did actually happen in the 
“Meeting House” at Watertown, Mass., then, | 
think, called Newton. My grandfather, Mr. Abi. 
jah Phelps, who was a deacon of the church, was 
present at the unholy profanation of the day, by 
the aforesaid dog and pitcher of milk. I have 
heard him relate the story many a time; and he al. 
ways sighed, when he smiled at the fate of that 
adventurous dog, whose untimely end, no doubt, 
has proved a salutary caution to all dogs of what- 
ever station, down to the present day. 

After the poor fellow had run from pew to pew 
with the pitcher on his head—scattering its pale 
contents over many a glossy chintz, and black 
‘“lutestring,”—and had struggled in vain to re- 
lease himself from it,—the owner of the pitcher 
saw the imminent danger which threatened his 
property, (for pitchers were pitchers in those 
days of economy and thrift,) and seizing, with- 
out mercy, on the dog, he bore him out of the 
house ; and after two or three vain attempts to 
get the pitcher off, took out his jack-knife and 
passing it firmly and determinately across the 
jugular region, severed his obtrusive head from 
his body. This done, he thtew the body over the 
fence, and placing the pitcher in a secure spot, in 
some agitation hurried to his pew in time to hear 
the 1lthly and 12thly, together with the practi- 
cal application. 

The mother, as careful a housewife as nurse, 
after folding her shawl around the sleeping baby, 
inquired for the pitcher. 

She proceeded with her husband to the fence 
where it was hidden ; and as they were about to 
take it, behold ! there was the dog’s head init! 


done. The odious head could be extracted in no 
way but by breaking the pitcher. So they broke 
the pitcher; and as they threw away the sacrile- 
gious head, they resolved to nurse the baby at 
home. Others followed the example—and the 
result, of course, was, as babies increased, the 


attendants at public worship decreased. 
A.58.K. 








VENTRILOQUISM. 
In the present dearth of amusements in the 
city, those who have not taken wing for the coun- 
try in the holidays, may beguile a little time by 
this curious exhibition of the power ofthe human 
voice. Though the philosophy of this art has 
long been a subject of investigation, it is still a 
mystery to the uninitiated, and its chief office 
seems now to be to afford relaxation by an hour 
of entertainment. The faults and follies of the 
day may properly come in for ashare of ridicule 
in these exhibitions, and the wise ventriloquist 
has it in his power to wield many popular themes 
to advantage. As long as he keeps within the 
line of morality, his efforts will be welcomed by 
a thinking people. Perhaps there are not sour- 
ces sufficient in this country for innocent relaxa- 
tion from care ; and the attendance of virtuous 
persons and children will not only give them an 
impulse, but tend to purify the streams of amuse- 
ment that flow through a community. 


iSAP & Sisk’ BASES a 

The custom of roasting mothers in Siam, referred 
to in our last Leaf and Stem Basket, is not an inten- 
tionally murderous, but a superstitous one. The un- 
happy subject generally survives, butonly softer much 
intense suffering. 

Any lady convicted of gossipping, tattling, or slan- 
dering, at St. Helena, is liable to be whipped or 
ducked. 

The Model of St. Paul’s Church in Rahway,N. J., 
is said to be a fine specimen of Egyptian, 

Mr. Cochran, the young American who has in- 
vented a new kind of rifle—recently exhibited at the 
Fair of the American Institute, N. Y.—has sold the 
patent right to a company, for three hundred thousand 
doliars. 

Last Friday week, five persons went on board of 
the ship Harriet & Jesse, about to sail from N. York 
for Europe, to take leave of some friends, and the 
wind was so high that the whole five and the pilot 
were carried off in the vessel. 

Aneminent English physician has stated his de- 
cided opinion, that a few grains of the discoloured 
part of a worm-eaten pear, is quite sufficient to occa- 
sion a very dangerous disorder in the intestines. 

A merchant of Baltimore received a bill of ex- 
change from the South by the express mail, which, 
after paying the extra postage, was a gain of $4,33 in 
interest growing out of the extra speed in transporta- 
tion. 

A project is on foot in the S. C. Legislature to re- 
move the seat of government from Columbia to 
Charleston 

A valuable lead mine is in operation in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The New York Board of Brokers have voted $2100 
to charitable institutions. 

Lord and Lady King (late Lady Ada Byron,) pro- 
pese tu pass some years in America. 

A new Paint composition has been invented, which 
acts as a remarkable protection for houses against 
fire. 

A committee in New Jersey is examining a new in- 
vention, called the Spring power Locomotive, of 











hour, fire and steam dispensed with, and all conduct- 
ed by the action of springs. 

A load of cotton, owned by J. E. Calhoun of Abbe- 
ville, having obtain ed the highest premium at an ex- 
Libition in Augusta, was sold at auction, and the pro- 
ceeds delivered over by the generous proprietor to the 
Augusta Free Schools. 

A design is in progress for the re-establishment of 
the Southern Review, under far more powerful auspi- 
ces than ever. 

The Lessees of the new hotel at New Orleans have 
imported 68 servants, male and female, frum Scot- 
land. 


Why are females of the present day like the lily in 
the scriptures? “Because they toil not neither do they 
spin ; yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

There are three manufacturers of tacks in the coun- 
ty of Plymouth, each of whom makes fifteen millions 
per week! In Massachusetts it is supposed there are 
at least seventy-five millious of tacks made weekly ; 
making thirty-eight hundred millions in a year. 

A dog in Boston having been taught some lessons 
on the harp, was found alone one morning practising 
by himself. 

A cow on a S. C. plantation, which had long worn 
a bell on her neck, and wandered so far from home 
as to render it useless, was so enraged against another 
cow to whose neck the bell was_ transferred, that her 
owner was obliged to give it back to her again. 

An Italian in New York, violently affected by the 
fever and ague, was cured by leaping into cold water 
in a fit of the fever. 

A lady at the North, whose servants thought it de. 
grading to come to her at the sound of a bell, recon- 
ciled them to it by putting up another bell in her par- 
lour, and answering its call whenever her servants 
rang for her! 

In the new coal mine at Monkwearmouth, , Eng.) 
which grows warmer and warmer as it is more and 
more excavated, a new species of fly has appeared, an 
inch long, which proves exceedingly troublesome to 
men and horses. 
Letters have been received in Bombay from Lon. 
don, two months from date, by steam conveyance 
through Egypt and the Red Sea. 
A debate of four hours was held in the parish of 
Marylebone, London, to decide whether the little girls 
in the workhouse, should have their hair partea in 
front, or wear it combed down straight. Parted hair 
won the victory. 
Ferdinand VI. of Spain kept up a weekly corres. 
pondence with his brother Carlos, King of Naplcs, 
consisting of a journal of the game which they had 
respectively killed . 
The Common Council of Providence,R. I. have ap- 
propriated the sum of two thousand dollars for the 
purpose of testing the existence of coal in that vi- 
cinity. 
Avery valuable bed of iron ore has been discover. 
ed in oneof the spurs of the WhiteMountains in N.H. 
The choir ofsingers at the Rev. Mr. Young’s church 
in Boston is composed entirely of the pupils of the ex- 
cellent institution for the blind, in Pearl street; six 
males and six females. Their performances are high- 
ly creditable to them. ‘They commit to memory the 
several hymns to be sung through the day; and sing 
them without the slightest variation from the text 
with a remarkably clear and distinct pronunciation. 
At the usual Manchester Musical Festival, a “gi- 
gantic plan for the fancy dress ball, was the theme 
of universal expectation and admiration.—Something 
like a notion of its vastextent may be formed by im- 
agining three acres of ground laid out for the purpuse, 
and two-thirds of an acre especially for the supper- 
rvom; 7,000 tickets were the limited number to be dis 
of.”’ 
Mr. Calling, a chemist at Prague, has invented a 
mode of making beer out of potatoes It is of the fla- 








which the speed is to be from 70 to 100 miles per 





What was to be done? One thing only could be 














vor of wine, and very palatable. 
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 ORLELLAL BOBLIRY.a 


GENTLENESS. 
It is the bright autumnal moon, 
Walking her nightly way ; 
Unveiled is seen 
Her face serene, 
Unclouded as the day. 





Her tranquil eye is on the earth, 
And on the slumbering deep : 
Her quiet smile,— 
I: doth beguile 
Like an infant in its sleep. 


The tempest rises in its wrath ; 
Red lightning rides the cloud ; 
‘Lhe waves up-leap 
From their troubled sleep, 
And the winds are strong aad loud. 


They bid the forests bow their heads ; 
They tear the giant tree: 
They rash and roar 
Along the shore 
And cross the heaving sea. 


The beauteous moon looks calmly on, 
And her brow is meekly bent 
Behind the shroud 
Of each passing cloud, 
Till the raging storm is spent. 


She veils that pale but placid brow 
‘Till the strife is heard no more ; 
And then, serene, 
With vestal mien 
Walks lovely as before. 


Tis thus I’ve seen where Passion holds 
His dark tempestuous sway, 
Sweet GENTLENESS 
With power to bless, 


Calm all the clouds away. A.M. W. 





[The following notice, from the American Ladies’ 
Magazine, of an authoress who has long been an or- 
nament tothe pages of The Rose, is so discriminating, 
that it will doubtless affurd pleasure to her many ad- 
mireis. It may excitestill more interest to know that 
Florence and A. M. W. are sisters in consanguinity 
a: well as genius. ] 


FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


Mrs. Osgood, formerly Miss Locke, has only been 
known to the public as a writer, by her signature of 
‘Florence.’ The beauty and merit of her poetry, how- 
ever, has always excited attention, and we think our 
readers wiil be gratified with a short notice of the 
writer to whose genius they have frequently been in- 
debted fur amusement. 

Frances Locke, daughter of Mr. Joseph Locke, was 
born in Boston, where she has constantly resided, till 
about a year since, when she married Mr. Osgood, a 
young artist of much promise, and immediately ac- 
companied her husband to Europe. They are now 
settled in London, where Mr. Osgood has, we learn, 
been very kindly encouraged in portrait painting, (the 
branch of art to which he chiefly devotes himself,) 
by many noble and eminent patrons. Mrs. Osgood 
has also found friends, as one so amiable and gifted 
could hardly fail to do, who are fostering her genius 
with the ‘warm breath’ of praise, so very pleasant, 
when given by those we honor and love. Several of 
her articles have already appeared in the London pe- 
riodicals, and she is receiving that attention from per- 
sons oftaste and influence, which, we doubt not, will 
stimulate her to vigorous application—all that is wan- 
ting to inswe her success and celebrity. 

‘The first poems of ‘ Florence’ were printed in the 
‘ Juvenile Miscellany,’ when she could not have been 
morethan sixteen. ‘i hese early effusions were mark- 
ed by the same warmth of fancy and elegance of ex- 
pression, which have distinguished all she has writ- 
ten. Since that period, she has contributed to several 

eriodicals, but chiefly to our Magazine. Her poems 
ee never been collected, though they woula make 
avolume very creditable to one ofher age. It is, 
however, better that she should wait till the changes 








of life shall awaken more of those strong sympathies 
ot the soul, which vivify and elevate the genius of 
woman As yet, she has never affected a lofty theme 
—but takes whatever the passing moment suggests; and 
generally her heart turns to the dear, cherished affec- 
tions of home and friends. She is moreover, ofa 
cheerful temperament, and life, love and happiness, 
are to her synonymous terms. Hence the deepest 
tunes of her genius have never yet been sounded : it is 
only actual suffering, that will teach a sanguine dispo- 
sition that there is light in the darkness of affliction, 
and inspire the muse to picture ‘ beauty for ashes,’ and 
describe the ‘joy of grief,’ till the soul feels its own 
immortality made surer, calmer, happier, holier from 
the doubts, tossings, sorrows, and imperfections of 
this transitory world. This high moral strain of poe- 
try she has as yet scarcely aitempted, because her 
thoughts have never been turned, by her own feelings, 
to such subjects. 

She writes from her feelings, and her common mood 
of mind is poetical; hence there is a naturalness and 
simple grace in her metaphors and diction which are 
original and very pleasing. She composes with great 
rapidity, bestowing, apparently, no more effort ona 
poem, than though she were scribbling prose. This 
remarkable command of language, united, as it is, 
with clear ideas, vivid imagination, and an intuitive 
feeling of the harmonious, mark her as one destined, 
if her life is prolonged, tu occupy a bright place in our 
literature She is still in the bloom of youth, and has 
scarcely begun to appreciate her own powers, or to 
cultivate them by careful study and critical revision. 

In the last London Annual isa poem ofhers, ‘The 
Language of Gems,’ which we subjoin. It exhibits 
~ play of bright fancies, with pure, deep and lofty 
eeling. 
THE LANGUAGE OF GEMS. beosih } 
‘Fair Flora of late has become such a blue, 

She has sent all her pretty dumb children toschool; 
And though strange it may seem, what I tell you is 

true, 

Already they’ve learned French and English by 


rule. 


Bud, blossom, and leaf, have been gifted with speech ; 
And eloquent lips, breathing love in each tone, 
Delighting such beautiful pupils to teach, 
Have lent them a language as sweet as their own. 


No more is the nightingale’s serenade heard ; 
For Flora exclaims, as she flits through her bowers, 
‘Itis softer than warble of fairy or bird, 
*Tis the music of soul—the sweet language of flow- 
ers !’ 


No longer the lover impassioned bestows 

The pearl or the raby :—in Hope’s sunny hours 
He twines for his maiden a myrtle and rose— 

Tis the echo ot Love, the pure language of flowers. 


But the pearl and the ruby are sadly dismayed ; 
Isaw a fair girl lay them lightly aside, 

And blushingly wreathe, in her hair’s simple braid, 
The white orange flower that betrayed her a bride. 


And I fancied I heard the poor jewels bewail, 
At least they changed countenance strangely, I’m 
sure, 
For the pearl blushed with shame, and the ruby turn- 
ed pale, 
Indeed ’twas too much for a séone to endure. 


And I, who had ever a passion fur Gems, 
From the diamond’s star-smile to the ruby’s deep 
flame, 
And who envy Kings only their bright diadems, 
Resolved to defend them from undeserved shame. 


What are jewels but flowers that never decay, 
With a glow and a glory unfading as fair? 
And why should they not speak their minds if they 
may? 
There are ‘sermons in stones,’ as all sages declare. 


And a wild ‘ tongue of flame’ wags in some of them 


too, 
That would talk if you’d let it—so listen awhile ; 
They’ vea world of rich meaning in every bright hue— 


| A ray of pure knowlege in each sunny smile. 








Then turn to the blossoms that never decay — 
Let the learned flowers talk to themselves on their 
stems ; 
Or prattle away with each other to-day, 
And listen with me to the language of Gems. 


The Diamond, emblem of Genius, would seem, 

In its glance, like the lightning, wild, fitful, divine— 
Its point, that can pierce with a meteor-gleam, 

Its myriad colors—its shadow and shine. 


And more—in that magic so dazzling and strange, 
Let it steal from Apollo but one sunny ray, 

It will beam back a thousand that deepen and change, 
Till you fancy a rainbow within it at play. 


Fair Truth’s azure eyes, that were lighted in heaven, 
Have brought to the Sapphire their smile from 
above ; 
And the rich glowing ray of the Ruby 1s given 
To tell, as it blushes, of passionate Love. 


The Chrysolite, clouded, and gloomy, and cold, 
Its dye from the dark brow of Jealousy steals ; 

But bright in the Crystal’s Jair face we behold 
The image of Candor that nothing conceals. 


Young Hope, like the spring, in her mantle of green, 
Comes robed in that color, soft, pleasant and tender, 
And lends to the Emerald light so serene, 
a” the eye never wearies of watching its splen- 
or. 


The rosy Cornelian resembles the flush 
That faintly illumines a beautiful face, 
And well in its lovely and tremulous blush 

May fancy the emblem of Modesty trace. 


While Joy’s golden smile in the Topaz is glowing, 
And Purity dwells in the delicate Pearl, 

The Opal, each moment new semblances showing, 
May shine on the breast of some changeable girl. 


Serene asthe Turquoise, Content ever calm, 
In her pure heart reflects heaven’s fairest hue 
bright ; 
While Beauty, exulting in Youth’s sunny charm, 
Beholds in the Beryl her image of light. 


To the beaming Carbuncle, whose ray never dies, 
The rare gift of shining in darkness is given; 
So Faith, with her fervent and shadowless eyes, 
Looks up, through Earth’s night-time of trouble, to 
Heaven. 


There’s a stone—the Asbestos—that, flung in the 
flame, 
Unsullied comes forth with a color more pure : 
Thus shall Virtue, the victim of sorrow and shame, 
Refined by the trial, forever endure. 


Resplendent in purple, the Amethyst, sparkling, 
On Pride's flowing garments may haughtily glow ; 
While Jet, the love mourning-Gem, shadowed and 
darkling, 
And full of sad eloquence, whispers of Woe. 


But thousands are beaming beneath the dark wave, 
As stars through the tempest-cloud tremblingly 
sinile, 
Or, wasting their wealth in some desolate cave, 
And talking, perchance, like the restall the while. 


Then wreathe of the blossoms that never decay, 
A chaplet, dear maiden, that fair brow above; 
But within, wear their prototypes, purer than they, 
Faith—-Hope—Truth and Innocence—Modesty— 
Love. 


And while in each jewel a lesson you see,— 
While one smiles approval—another condemns, 
I’m sure you wiil listen, delighted with me, 
To a language so true as the language of Gems.’ 
London, 1836. Frances Oscoop. 











